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Do tests 


bother you? 


pr test on Friday,” grumbled Fred. “I don't see why 
we have so many tests at school.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Harold, “I certainly hate them.” 

Fred lay on the grass and gazed up at the fleecy white clouds 
drifting slowly overhead. "There's only one boy in Miss Warren's 
class who doesn’t mind them. Terry Riley isn’t scared of tests. He 
seems to like them—and he gets top marks all the time.” 

“Wish I knew his secret weapon,” sighed Harold. “I could 
stand an A or two for a change.” 


Why have tests? 


Perhaps you, like Fred, have wondered why you have to take. 
so many tests at school. But did you know that many other people ^^. 
must take tests besides boys and girls in school? Your ‘postman, 
had to take a test before he could get the job of delivering your 


mail; the boys you know who have joined the Air Corps had to 
take many tests before they could learn to fly. In most parts of the 
country, you can't get a license to drive a car until you have passed 
a driver's test. Tests are important—in school and out—for they 
are ways of measuring how much you know and how much you've 
improved. Tests can help to show you how good you are in your 
strongest points. They also help you to find your own weakest spots 
and give you a chance to correct them. 


Other people, besides boys and girls in School, have to take tests. 


Then, the tests you take in school help you to get experi- 
ence in taking tests. These tests give you training for the harder 
tests you will be taking later on in high school, or when you apply 
for a job, or when you join the army, or when you go to college. 
There are tests for all kinds of purposes. There are standardized 
tests for which you can't really prepare, short quizzes, semester 
tests, essay tests, short-answer tests. Every test you take prepares 


you to do better on those coming later. This is especially true once 
you know how to take tests, 


Tests help teacher, too 


Tests can also help your teacher. They can tell her how well 
you and every other boy and girl in your class have learned the 


classwork. They also help her discover the weak spots, places 
where you need to improve, 
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Of course, the teacher could guess at what you know—and 
then no tests would be needed. But would you like your teacher to 
use guesswork? Wouldn't you rather have a fairer system? Tests 
are the teacher's yardstick. By using the same measure for every- 
one, she can reach a fair judgment of all. 


What can you get from this booklet? 


There are many boys and girls like Harold and Fred who are 
afraid of school tests. But there are many like Terry, too—boys 
and girls who do well on tests. It's not because they are smarter 
than everyone else. Nor do they have a "secret weapon," as Harold 
suggested, unless you want to call a weapon the fact that Terry 
knows how to take tests. It is not a secret weapon, though, for you, 
too, can learn the methods used by Terry and others who do well 
on tests. As you read this booklet, you, too, will learn how to 
take tests. Following the tips and hints given in these pages will 
actually make tests easier for you. You will get many ideas con- 
cerning how to prepare for exams and how to answer test questions. 


Study first 


es 
nt 
© tests seem to sneak up and catch you unprepared? It is 
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much fun, is it? It is certainly discouraging to find yourself doing 
à poor job on a test when you could have done so much better. 
Good preparation is the first key to successful test-taking. You can 
apply the Boy Scout motto "Be Prepared!" to school tests. And by 
preparation we mean more than a sketchy glance at your book the 
last few moments before the test starts, 


When should you prepare? 


When to study is just as important as what to study. Many of 
us belong to the “put-it-off” family. We never get started oga 
enough to do things well. Studying for a test is not very exciting, 
certainly not thrilling. As a result we postpone it and turn tO 
something more interesting, 

All of this delay leads to cramming. We try to squeeze in a lot 
of overdue study at the last possible moment! Note the word iry 
for this method usually does not succeed very well, Cramming is 
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more likely to produce failure than success. Your mind is some- 
thing like a sponge. It can soak up many facts and ideas, but it 
must do so gradually. Too many ideas at once will cause a traffic 
jam and lead to confusion, mistakes, and faulty memory, rather 
than the clear thinking you need at test time. 


It's easier to keep up than to catch up! 


When you run a race you have to keep up the pace that is set 
for you. If you drop behind it becomes even harder to catch up. 
Studying for tests is exactly the same. It is best to do it on a long- 
range plan. Start the studying for the test on the very day class 
begins. Keep it up daily. Good, steady, daily classwork is the 
smartest preparation possible for the tests that are sure to come. 
Then you don’t have to try to catch up at the last minute. 


Special pretest study 


Even though you have kept up with the daily classwork, you 
may want to review so that all the important facts will be fresh in 
your mind. Here are some tips for your pretest review. 

1. Plan your time. 

Set aside certain periods for your review. Make a calendar of 
the days and hours you can study. Then write on this calendar the 
chapters or topics you plan to cover on each day. 

Don’t make your study times either too long or too short. One 
to two hours at a time is probably enough. More than two hours 
will tire you out too much. Any session less than thirty minutes 
is probably too short. You must spend too much of that brief time 
in “warming up.” 

It may help to spend part of this review with other pupils from 
your class. Keep this group small—zot over three. And make sure 
you study, not just meet for social talk! Quiz each other. Take 
turns being “teacher.” Ask each other questions that might come 
up in the exam. Help check the answers together. This helps to 
make the facts stick in your mind. 


HAE 


A se tes. 
It may be helpful to study for a test with a couple of classma 


2. Know what the test covers. 


Be sure you know what topics or chapters the test will ya 
Listen very carefully and write in your notebook each a 
ment the teacher makes about tests. Don’t trap yourself the ie : 
Tommy did in his Beography class. He thought the quiz ee 
cover Brazil. Can you guess how Tom felt when he read the 
questions and found they were all about Argentina? 


What to study 


i Mr. 
Adele said to Julie, “Gee! Wish we knew what questions 
Meredith will ask tomorrow!” 


“Maybe we can figure it out,” 
kinds of things does he mention m 
Julie had hit upon an importa 
test questions just by Noticing the 
in the daily classwork. Then select 
Here are the kinds of things man: 


* Laws, rules, and formulas 


In science or arithmetic or Civics, these are always important. 
For example, there may be questions like these: 

How do you determine relative humidity? N” 
By what process can we amend the U. S. Constitution: 
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-— at 
replied Julie. "Let's see, wh 
ost in class?" : 

ct 
nt clue. You can often pe 4 
points the teacher ampan ap 
these topics for special S nii 
y teachers consider importa 


Given the diameter and height of a cylinder, how do you 
figure its volume? 

* Important dates, famous people, and historic 
places 
These often pop up in test questions. You might have ques- 
tions like the following: 
The historic Monroe Doctrine was announced in what year? 
When Andrew Jackson was elected President, the opposing 
candidate was n; 
The famous discovery of gold in 1848 was made in what 
State? 


Relationship questions 

These questions test your understanding of how a certain 
group of facts about science or history or geography belongs 
together. It is a good idea to predict and organize these 
questions in advance so you will have your answers ready! 
Here are some illustrations of relationship questions: 
Describe how temperature and precipitation are related. 
What were the main events leading to the Declaration of 
Independence? 


Increase your word power 


A good vocabulary gives you mental muscles with which to 


lick an exam. Every new subject brings you new and important 
terms. Do you skip over them just because they are new and 
troublesome? These special words and terms are the basic blocks 
from which school subjects are built. Learn each word as you come 
across it. If a word is unfamiliar, look it up. Learn to use it. Under- 
stand it. Do not merely memorize its definition; be able to explain 
it in your own words. That is the real proof that you know it! 


A final check 


Before a huge airliner takes off, the pilot and crew run through 


a check. On the checklist are all the adjustments they must be 
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sure are in perfect order. Only when these points have been 
checked are they prepared to begin the flight. Here is your check- 
list for pretest study: 


Did you review your subject over several study periods in- 
stead of cramming it into one period? 


———Are you sure you studied the right assignments? 
——Do you understand all the special vocabulary terms? 

— —Have you tried to predict some of the questions? 

Do you know how to use all the special rules and formulas? 


——Do you remember the famous people in your lessons and 
what they did? 


——Do you remember all the important dates? 


——Have you tried reviewing with one or two classmates? 


Do you have some answers organized for possible “relation- 
ship” questions? 


——Have you studied without cramming? 
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A. word about you 


Ka Linda, and Charlie were sitting on the front steps of 
Ridpath School. They were waiting for the bell to ring calling 
them in to their history test. 

“I'm really scared of this test,” said Kay. “I even feel a little 
funny right here.” And she patted her stomach. 

Charlie nodded sympathetically as he stretched his mouth into 
a huge yawn. “I don’t like the idea of a test today, either,” he said. 
"Besides, I'm so tired I could sleep a week." 

Linda had studied for the test, so she wasn't afraid. She'd gone 
to bed early the night before, so she wasn't sleepy. But she wanted 
to help her friends. "Oh, Kay,” she said, “you know enough his- 
tory. You don't have to worry." And to Charlie she said, "You'll 
wake up once you get inside." 

Linda's words were comforting, but were they really helpful? 
Let's look at Charlie. What was his trouble? 


Charlie forgot his body! 


We don't mean he left it at home. But he did forget to take 
care of it. He forgot that body and mind must work together as 
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a unit. A stale body won't let the mind do fresh thinking. LE 
may have studied hygiene in eo x he never saw the con 

i en personal health and taking tests. , 
Me oom iss discovered that thinking is not done ape 
burns up energy! It may seem strange, but thinking uses me i 
kind of energy you need to shovel snow or to ik t : pe 
You can't run your body down and keep your mind up! The m 
needs a well-rested, healthful body. 


Keep in training 


Top athletes are careful to keep in training. They know ed 
cannot excel in sports and abuse their bodies. Pupils preparing E 
exams ought to keep in training, too. Here are some good training 
rules. i 

Sleep is Mother Nature’s A-1 mender of tired minds. a 
little sleep leaves you tired—mind and body. A tired mind E 
cannot think straight. It is slow, foggy, and confused. So, for ge 
of sleep, you have a weary mind. A weary mind makes lots o 
wrong answers, — 

Rule #1, then, is Get blenty of sleep. Do not overdo it, 
get your normal amount of rest, And do this for several ae 
before the big test. Don’t Stay up late—to study, or to watch TV, 
OF to BO to a movie. Just get yourself to bed at a sensible hour. 


Watch what you eat is Rule #2. Now you can't eat brain 
food, but what and how you eat 


tion. And this governs your brai 
Eat plenty of wholesome food, b 
make you sleepy and groggy. 

On the other hand 
Don’t dash off to sc 
hunger 
modera 


i di- 
does affect your physical i 
n's ability to operate smoot 5 
ut not too much! Overeating Ca 


don't tackle an exam on an empty stomac h; 
hool without a good breakfast. A ee 
pang can upset your “think-ability.” The best rule is to ea 
te amounts of digestible food at regular times. 


How do you feel about exams? 
What do feelin 


B5 have to do with exam success? Probably 
more than you thin 


k! Perhaps you can hide your feelings so they 
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don't show to other people. But you can't hide your feelings from 
yourself. When you get scared or worried, it disturbs your whole 
set of inner adjustments. This, in turn, cuts down your ability to 
think straight or to remember clearly. 

So, Develop your self-confidence is another important rule. The 
best way to do this is be sure you are ready. Follow the ideas and 
suggestions about what, when, and how to study. Be certain you 
have rested and eaten properly. If you have done your best to be 
really ready, then you can have faith in yourself! 


Attitudes are important, too 


It doesn't pay to get angry during a test. Sometimes you may 
feel like "boiling over"—that the test is unfair, or that the teacher 
is being mean and has set a "booby trap" for you. Such feelings can 
upset you and keep you from thinking calmly and accurately. 
Even when you are not exactly fond of an exam, the best motto 
will still be "Grin and bear it!" 


A personal check-up 


If you can honestly answer yes to each of these questions, you 
can feel you have made good personal preparation for the test: 
— Have you been getting plenty of regular sleep? 

Do you feel you have studied thoroughly in preparation for 
the test? 


Can you avoid being angry about the test? 

Do you really believe in your own ability? 

— Have you eaten wisely and regularly? 

Can you face the difficult questions and not get jittery? 
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Tips for test time 


(M bell rings! The hour for the test has arrived. You have 
studied well. Your mind is Clear; your body is in good shape. You 
are relaxed and ready to take the test. In this chapter are some 
special tips for taking the test so that you get the most out of it. 


1. Bring your tools 


Can you erase your mistakes? Not if you have only a stubby 
little pencil with no eraser. Will you be able to color the map 
properly in Question 5? Not if you forgot your crayons. i 

If you don’t have the right type of paper, if you forget pe 
ink, if you neglect to bring a ruler, it all adds up to inconvenienc 
and the loss of valuable time while you try to collect what des 
need. In order to avoid borrowing frantically at the last minute 
be sure you have the tools you will need. ies 

Make a special note of any announcements the teacher makes 
and jot down a list of the equipment that will be needed. Then; 
get your supplies ready ahead of time, and be sure you take i 
to class on exam day. Depending on the specific class, your 11S 
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may include such things as these: pencils, eraser, pen and ink, 
paper, ruler, compass, dictionary. But do not take too much. It will 
simply get in your way, and clutter up your desk. Take what you 
need—but no more! 


2. Get yourself settled 


Be on time! Give yourself a chance to pick a good seat, if you 
can choose your own. Sit near enough to the blackboard to see it 
easily. Stay away from an open hall door which may let in con- 
fusing noises. Select a good light spot, so you can easily see what 
you are writing. 

Once seated, make yourself comfortable. Arrange your mate- 
rials conveniently, but allow plenty of clear writing room. Loosen 
uncomfortably tight clothing, such as collars, shoes, scarfs. Pre- 
pare to let your body relax—this will free your mind for concen- 
tration! 


3. Look the test over 


In sports the first play of the game may be very important. 
It surely is in test-taking. A poor test paper may result because 
you started too fast. "Look before you leap" is the rule here. Do 
not answer any question until you first survey tbe wbole exam. 
Look it over to find out what it covers. See what you are supposed 
to do! 

Jane learned this lesson the hard way. She didn't bother to 
look over her geography exam. In her rush to start writing she did 
not even see these directions: "You must answer Questions 1 and 
2, which are worth 30 points each. Then choose any four of the 
last seven questions, which will be worth 10 points each." 

As Jane wrote her answer to Question 1, she began to worry 
about the large number of questions. You see, not having read 
the directions carefully, she thought she had to do them all! 
Further, she supposed each one counted the same amount. So, she 
cut the first answer short and hurried on, giving each one about 
the same length of time. 
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When her paper was returned, Jane discovered her last three 
questions were not even graded. The teacher, quite justly, omitted 
them because Jane had answered three too many. What a sorty 
waste of time and brain power! Since her first two answers were 
short and sketchy (because of her haste), Jane earned only 20 
points on one, 15 on the other. This, plus 35 on the next four 


questions, gave her a total grade of 70, one of the lowest in the 
class. 


4. Use your time wisely 


One of Jane's errors was in not planning her time carefully. 
The first two questions should have been given extra time since 
they were worth more points. 

Your survey of the exam will help tell how best to spend your 
time. Save time on the easy questions to permit more time on the 
harder ones. Also spend less time on the lower value questions. 
Work longer on the ones counting the most points. If each ques- 
tion has equal value, spend the same amount of time on each one. 


HEALTH TEST P 
(D. DESCRIBE HOW WATER e 


I$ PURIFIED. / (ae 


DESCRIBE WHY THE 
O. eon MousEFtY 
I$ DANGEROUS: 


When taking a test, it is important to plan your time carefully. 

Do the easy items first, skipping the harder ones until latet. 
This postponing of harder questions has a hidden value. It puts 
the difficult problems in your mind for a sort of silent action. Your 
mind will continue to Brind away on these problems while you 8° 
ahead to easier items. Later the missing answer may suddenly 
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"hatch out," much to your surprise. This is almost like finding 
answers free! It won't always work out this way. But it does happen 
frequently—and it is well worth trying. 

Also, by doing easy questions first, you insure earning points 
for all you really know. Has your time ever run out on a test just 
as you reached a question you really knew well? This may easily 
happen if you haven't finished a test when time is called. If you do 
have to omit some questions due to lack of time, make sure the 
ones that get slighted are the ones you know /east about. 

For another point on time usage, look again at Jane. She tried 
to give all questions about the same length of time. That's all right 
if each question is worth the same number of points. But the first 
two questions on Jane’s test counted 60 per cent of the test. She 
should have allowed at least half the total time for these important 
questions. Instead she tried to answer all nine questions and gave 
the most important ones only two-ninths of the time. The more 
valuable questions should always be allowed a greater share of the 
time. 

It is a good idea to check things like the following before 
Starting to write: 


1. How many questions are there? 


2. What am I supposed to do? 


3. Must I answer all the questions—or can I choose a certain 
number? 


4. Are all questions of the same value? 
5. Can I answer them in any order I wish? 


As you make this survey, try to remain confident and calm. 
Don't worry about the size or difficulty of the test. It's not any 
Worse just because you looked it over. At least you are now aware 
of your job and can plan your attack more wisely. 


5. Danger—slow down! 


Do you write an exam under “full steam” all the way, grind- 
ing out answers as furiously as your pencil can fly along? Well, 
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don’t. This builds up pressure. It makes you too nervous, too oo 
It handicaps your thinking, leads to’ extra mistakes. To avoid t 
pressure, take time to relax once in a while during the test. om 

your legs, shift around in your seat, or take a couple of good deep 


Don’t wear yourself out in an exam; pause now and then to think, 
breaths. Several brief rest periods like this will help your body keep 
your mind in trim. They will help more than you might imagine! 


6. Use your brain 


There is another good reason for not writing all the ume 
you need to stop to think! We often act or speak or write toO 
much, but think too little. A good exam-taker does not always 
write the first thing that Pops into his head. He plans and thinks 
before he writes. He reads the question carefully to see what it 


really asks. He finds out where he is going—and then plans the 
best way to reach that goal. 


7. Look over your answers 


z " : fe] 
Are you Superman? Or are you just a plain human being in 
may make an error now and then? On exams many of us can 
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guilty of foolish slip-ups, errors we should not have made. Maybe 
we get careless like Gordon. He wrote: "Robins build their nests 
in the roots of shade trees." He meant to say "branches," not 
“roots.” Or take Kenny, who in an arithmetic test added 13 and 12 
to get 52, just the reverse of 25. 

To safeguard against these silly, needless errors it is good prac- 
tice to read over your answers. Save some time at the end of the 
test just for this purpose—to make sure you have said what you 
meant to say! Do not expect to make any large changes, but do 
look for small slips. Foolish errors may cost you some valuable 
grade points. 


Check yourself 


Do you practice these good tips for test-takers? 
— — Remember to bring the "tools" you'll need. 
— Choose a good seat for a clear view of the blackboard. 
— — Make yourself comfortable in your chair. 
— — Always read directions carefully. 
— —Carefully observe the scoring plan. 
—— Do plenty of thinking before writing. 
— — Postpone harder questions until later. 
— Keep the time per question properly balanced. 


— Take a few rest pauses during the exam. 


PACE 
DS 
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How to take 
essay tests 


D iscuss the part that green plants play in nature's carbon cycle. 
In what ways can you Say water travel is superior to air travel? 
Name three men who played important roles in the pioneering 
of our Northwest Territory. Tell the main contributions of each. 

Could you answer these questions in one or two words? Of 
course you couldn’t. These questions are examples of one special 
kind of test—the essay test, As you know from the tests you have 
taken, there are two main types of tests. There is the essay test, 
like the questions above that call for long answers, and there is 
the short-answer or objective type test. Long-answer tests call for 
a good deal of writing on your part. The word essay means a well- 
organized written discussion of a specified topic. The teacher will 
grade you on several points: how well you know the facts, if you 
have all the facts, and how well you are able to write about the 
facts you know. In other words, she notices the accuracy of your 


facts, the amount of your information, and the skill used in the 
organization of your ideas. 
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'Think—then write 


This is especially important for essay tests. Two minutes of 
thoughtful planning and organizing may be worth more than 
fifteen minutes of hurried, disorganized writing. Your answer is 
like a show window in which you display your merchandise (in 
this case knowledge). Which window is more attractive? One in 
which related things are tastefully arranged? Or a window in 
which the storekeeper has piled a mixture of merchandise in helter- 
skelter fashion? The answer is obvious. Be sure your test answers 
are like the well-planned window! 

The secret of an attractive shop window or a good answer is 
planning. An outline, made before you start writing the answer, 
is the trick here. Your teacher will permit you (if you ask) to jot 
down an outline on scratch paper. In this way, you can decide 
what facts belong in your answer and how they should be arranged 
before you actually start to write. 


How to outline 


Your first step is to survey the complete test. This should tell 
you what belongs in each question, as distinct from the others. 
You don’t want your answers to different questions to overlap. Nor 
do you want to put the right information under the wrong ques- 
tion. 


Once you separate a question from the others, look at it to see 


just what it asks for. Read and reread it to check such things as 
these: 
Does it ask you to /ist or to describe? 
Does it say to explain? 
Are you asked to give an example? 
Does it specify a certain length answer? 


How many points does it request you to give? 


Should items be set down i dnd 
T 21 
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Jot down a list 


Now throw your mental gears into motion. Start grinding out 
the facts that will fit in the answer. Your ideas will not come in 
perfect order, ready to use. The important thing is to put each 
idea down on scratch paper, as you think of it, in short phrases, 
one under the other. Abbreviate as much as you can to save time, 


s - ts. 
On an essay test, put your “mental gears" to grinding out the fac 


keeping your facts short and clear. Additional ideas will suggest 
themselves as you write your list. Catch them all before they slip 
away. When you have a workable set of ideas or when they seem 
to quit coming, then it’s time to stop. . 
Next look your list over. Decide which points should be main 
ideas, which of smaller importance. Put a check mark (y) in 
front of each main idea. Now number the ideas, to show the eee 
in which they should be arranged in your answer. If you can thin 
of a good example to illustrate any of the points, put a short am 
about this (in parentheses) after the idea in your column. Wit 


: . to 
this plan now organized on the scratch paper, you are all set 
write a well-arranged answer. 


A sample outline 
Let's see how Mary Barton handled the first question on her 
history test. It read: 


“Discuss the main difficulties faced by General Washington 


as he commanded the American Army in the Revolutionary 
War.” 
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First, Mary reread the question. It did not say how many 2. 
culties, but it did say to discuss the main ones. So she wisely decide 
Not to mention a lot of small incidents in Washington’s personal 
life. She tried to think of important difficulties. As these ideas 
came to mind, Mary rapidly wrote them down on scratch paper. 
Her list looked like this: 


no money 

poor equipment 

little food 

not much pay for men 

untrained soldiers 

Tories in colonies 

British supplied by sea 

part-time soldiers 

jealous colonies 

weak government . 

After Mary had prepared this list, she was ready to e un 
a good arrangement. She checked the main ideas, numbere K 
in a suitable order, and added a note or two in parentheses. his 
did zot bother to rewrite them in the new order. After all, this 


i to be 
rough working list was for her use only. It did not have to 
handed in. Her list now looked like this: 


V 4 no money 
5 poor equipment 
6 little food 
7 not much pay for men 
V 8 untrained soldiers (no West Point) 
3 Tories in colonies 
V 10 British supplied by sea 
9 part-time soldiers (farmed also) 
2 jealous colonies 
V 1 weak government 
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Mary's complete written answer is given below. Read it over 
and note how she filled in this framework of ideas. 

General George Washington was a great leader. He led us to 
victory in spite of many terrible difficulties. The first thing that 
troubled him was our very weak government. The colonies had 
joined together, but it was a new government. Its control was 
rather loose. Colonies were jealous of each other. Each wanted to 
keep its own name. So they did not bind together in a solid force. 
Many of the people were still Tory at heart, so the people were 
divided among themselves. 

Because of all this the government could not give Gen. 
Washington enough money to run his army. This meant they had 
boor equipment and shabby uniforms. There was little food and 
the men were unhappy. They couldn't get much pay, so they 
grumbled about this, too. 

The army made many mistakes because the men were not 
trained soldiers. There was no West Point yet to train officers. 
Some of the soldiers did not stay full time in the army. Often they 
would leave and go home to do their farming. So, George Wash- 
ington had a poorly equipped army that could not be counted on 
as steady soldiers ready for duty at all times, 

The British did not have these problems. They had trained 
men and plenty of good equipment. They could bring in supplies 
by sea. The Colonial forces could do very little to stop the British 
ships. With the enemy strong and well-supplied it is a miracle 
Washington could beat them. 


A disorganized answer 


Now let us look at a poor answer. This will be a sample of 
how not to do it. Tilly Hoffman always did things in a hurry. None 
of this business of careful planning and outlining for her! She 
ran into this question on the same test Mary was taking: 

"Describe the outstanding events in the life of General 

Robert E. Lee." 

Tilly glanced at the question, grabbed her pencil, and started 
writing at once. Here is her answer, with no basic outline and 
complete with misspelled words: 
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Lee lost the Civil War. He was beat at Gettysburg and gave 
up to Grant in Virginia. Lee was very poplar with his men, but 
Jeff Davis was presadent. The Confedrates ran low on money. 
The British helped them. 

Lee was also a college president some place in the south, He 
went to West Point. The Lees bad a fine farm called Arlington. 
Robert E. Lee was known as a very fine gentlemen. 

When the Civil War broke out, Gen. Lee didn’t want to fight 
the U. S. Govt. Its too bad he did, for he was a great man. Today 
he is praised well both sides of the border. 

He died after the Civil War. 


If you were the teacher would you grade these answers as 
equal? You bet you wouldn’t! The sad part is that Tilly could have 


had a better rating. She had much good information about 


Lee, but she was too rushed and too scatter-brained to use her 
material well, 

Can you see what is missing in Tilly's answer? It 
no organization. Her ideas were simply thrown toget 
Popped into her mind. Tilly’s facts, if handled by Mary's sys a 
outlining and organizing, could really be made into a good answer. 
Can you take her ideas and rewrite them into a better essay 
answer? 


has no plan, 
her as they 
tem of 
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Some pointers 


Here are a few points to keep in mind when outlining answers: 


1. Don't include too much. This means, "Don't bite off 
more than you can chew." Often you can think of more facts than 
you can use and then discover you don't have time to write every- 
thing. Leave the details out of the outline. Keep it in broad terms. 


2. Keep your notes short. Your outline is for you. It has 
only temporary use. Its job is simply to guide you. So it does not 
need full sentences. You can use abbreviations, symbols, or any- 


thing else that will serve to remind you of the points you plan 
to make. 


3. Watch your time, Work rapidly, but give yourself 
enough time to suggest a good set of ideas. On the other hand, 
don't take too long, for you may end up with too little time to 
write the actual answer. 


Adding the "filling" 


When the outline is completed, you have only just begun. 
Now you must fill it in, put some meat on the skeleton. We have 
seen how Mary turned her outline points into a good essay an- 
Swer. Here are a few tips: 


1. Show some of your main points as headings. Mary 
did not do this, but it would have improved her answer. Headings, 
underlined or printed in capitals, will show your teacher where 
the main points are and what ideas you have located under each 


heading. (Notice how this booklet uses headings to point out each 
new topic or section.) 


2. Use examples and illustrations. Make your point 
first, then follow it with a suitable illustration. This shows that you 
really understand what you are talking about. But be sure your 
illustrations really fit the case. A wrong example can actually be 


harmful, for it will show you don’t have a good grasp of the 
question. 
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3. Beware of padding! Padding means stuffing, putting 
in extra words just to fill up space. Some students think the longer 
the answer, the better! Do you suppose they feel a teacher grades 
the answer by counting the number of lines? A long answer 
nearly empty of good ideas does impress a teacher—but in the 
wrong way! Put useful material in your answers, but don't include 
fluff and padding. 

4. Include suitable special information. Show that you 
have real mastery of the topic. Do this by using dates, places, 
names, formulas, or terms that apply to the problem. These add 
accuracy to your answer. For example, in discussing the atmos- 
phere, Marian wrote, "It pushes with a force." This is true, but 
look how much better Jody described it: "The atmosphere pushes 
With a pressure of about 15 pounds per square inch on all objects." 


Handwriting and grammar affect grades 


Maybe they shouldn't, but they do! Imagine that you are a 
teacher. Now put a pile of 40 essay test papers on your desk. To 
grade them you must first be able to read them. You can't just 
skim over them—every word must be examined. Would you be 
bothered by a scrawl you could not read? Would you be pleased 


e these two papers the same? 
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I 
£ You were the teacher, would you rat 


by a neat, easily read paper? You see the point! Handwriting will 
almost certainly influence the grade. 

Just as in the case of handwriting, grammar can influence a 
grade. A teacher will be well pleased by a paper written in good 
English. But a paper full of errors in grammar may be given a 
lower grade, even if the facts are correct. 


Check—and double-check 


Always save time at the end to double-check your paper. When 
you check your paper be on the lookout for these types of 


slip-ups: 
Omitted words (may change the meaning) 
Wrong references (to people and places) 
Arithmetic errors (in math or Science) 
Wrong formulas (in math or science ) 
Improper punctuation (may change meaning) 
Errors in grammar (such as writing "it's" where “its” belongs) 
Careless spelling (like “there” for "their") 
Reversals (as “1942” for "1492") 
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How to take 
objective tests 


T word objective may sound like it means tests tO which 
People object! But that is not the real meaning of the term. An 
objective test calls for short, specific answers, rather than the more 
lengthy discussion of essay answers. Because objective questions 
are short, they do not take much time to answer. So an objective 
fot can have a much larger number of questions than is usually 
found in an essay test. Here is a sample objective question: 


Abraham Lincoln’s tomb is located in the city of 
Illinois, 


to aot ii word "Springfield" will fit in the blank as the erm 
9 this question, You don't have to describe it, discuss it, or exp?! 
1 Just name it! Since objective items like this one call for exact 
iia they measure the accuracy of yout knowledge. ws a 
bre, E ME can be many questions on one test, they measu 

adth of your information. l 
ingah will meet more and more objective tests sl m = 
about h tough school. So it’s a good idea to begin to learn 

andling such questions. 


, 
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Some special hints 


Here are some tips to help guarantee that your answer choices 
will be good ones. First, look over the entire test quickly—just as 
you do for an essay-type test. Then start answering the individual 
questions along these lines. 

1. Read the question carefully. Don't rush. Take time 
to see all the words, the whole question. Too much haste may 
cause you to overlook a key word or phrase. Try this sample: 

Which of these men was a World War I general? 


—— (A) Robert E. Lee 

—— (B) Theodore Roosevelt 
———(C) Dwight Eisenhower 
——(D) John J. Pershing 
———(E) George B. McClellan 


A careless reader might not notice that it says World War I, 
not II. He might, then, think of the war in the 1940’s and choose 
Eisenhower, whose fame is more recent than Pershing’s. 

For another example that shows the importance of reading 
carefully, look at this true-false question: 

——Annapolis, located in Maryland on the Baltimore River, 

is the home of the U. S. Naval Academy. 

This sentence is true except for the name of the river. All the 
other facts are true as stated, but the name Baltimore makes the 
whole sentence false. (Which river should it be?) 

2. When you have to choose the one correct answer 
from several possible answers, look at all the choices 
thoughtfully. Think before you choose. Don't just grab onto 
the first one that seems to be a likely answer. Remember, the next 
answer may be even better. Look at this one, for example: 

An important Atlantic seaport and state capital is: 


——(A) Philadelphia, Pa. 
——(B) New York, N.Y. 
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—— (C) Boston, Mass. 
— — (D) Charleston, S.C. 
(E) Miami, Fla. 


A burried student might jump to conclusions too rapidly and 
select either New York or Philadelphia, which are perhaps better 
known cities than their state capitals. (What are their capitals? ) 
By now we have eliminated (A) and (B). Which of the remain- 
ing answers does fit the question? 

3. Try to reason out an answer if you’re not sure 
of it. Even when you don’t know the correct answer, you may 
often reach it through reasoning or through the process of elim- 
ination. Don't be afraid to start with the facts you know, and try 
to figure out the correct answer. Suppose you couldn’t answer the 
following question. Could you figure out an answer? 

Which of these states has the largest population? 


— — (A) Connecticut 
— — (B) Pennsylvania 
— —(C) Utah 

— — (D) Massachusetts 
— — (E) Indiana 


Even though you do not know the exact population of any 


one of these states, just apply some reasoning to the problem and 
you can figure out an answer. Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
relatively crowded with people. But they are. very small states. 
Utah is very large in area, but the population is thinly scattered. 
So you have now eliminated all but Pennsylvania and Indiana. 
You can guess they are somewhat the same size. Next you remem- 
ber that Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are both much larger cities 
than Indianapolis. On top of this, Pennsylvania probably has as 
many cities in the 100,000 class as Indiana. So you reach the guess 
that Pennsylvania has a considerably larger total population. 
Check the latest census figures to see if you are right. 
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This answer was reached by inference, a form of guessing 
through the use of known facts. Because it is guessing, it won't 
always produce a correct answer. But on uncertain questions it 
will often be very helpful. It's probably better to try this kind of 
guessing than to simply leave the answer blank. 


Should you guess? 


Should you try to answer al} questions, even if it means guess- 
ing? Or should you just do the ones you feel pretty sure about? 
In other words, will it hurt you to guess? This is an important 
problem in taking short-answer tests. Let yourself be guided by the 
test directions. 

If the directions say, "Answer all questions," this gives you 
the green light for guessing. You should put down an answer to 
every question. Under this system you earn the points you get 
right. So every question should be attempted. Even if you miss it 
you will lose no more than you would by omitting the question 
altogether. 

On the other hand, in some tests you are penalized for wrong 
answers. In this case the directions will read something like this: 
"Omit questions about which you are completely uncertain. Wrong 
answers will be subtracted from the right answers." Under these 
rules a wrong answer will hurt you more than an omitted answer. 
A wise plan, then, is to be cautious, but not overcautious. A reason- 
able hunch is more likely to be a right answer than a wrong one. 
So, when you are only partly uncertain, it will pay you to risk a 
guess. But if you have absolutely no idea of the correct answer, 
then it is better to omit that question. The best rule is to try most 
questions, leaving out only those that you really don't know. 


Do the easy oncs first 


Try to answer the easy questions first, the ones you feel very 
certain you know. They mean szre points and can be done with 
the least effort. After you've answered the questions you know, 
then you can go back and answer the harder ones. 
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Stick by your first answer 


Do not change your answers unless you have a good reason 
to do so. Usually your first-choice answer will be your best bet, 
because the correct answer tends to come to mind first. Of course, 
when you are positive your first choice was an error, then you 
should make the change. But if you are tempted to change, but 
still wavering about the correct choice, then let your original an- 
Swer stand. Be sure you were wrong before you change any answer. 


True-false questions 


, True-false tests are one of the most common kinds of objec- 
tive tests. They are brief and easily prepared, quick to answer. 
Here are some suggestions to help you handle them: 

(1) Be suspicious of very broad statements containing the 
key words always or never. These words usually make a 
statement false, even though it may sound true. 

Try these samples: 


— Tr never rains in the desert. 
Tall people always weigh more than short people. 


Kenneth is always classed as a boy’s name. 


an make each of these false. 
ked "F" even though each 


There are exceptions that c 
So each of them must be mat! 
is true in most cases. 

(2) Be on the lookout for one small word or phrase that may 
spoil an otherwise true statement. Note that only one 
word makes each of these false. 

Chicago, located on Lake Erie, is Illinois’ largest 

city. 

— — Many travelers died in Death Valley where the cli- 
mate is hot and moist. 

(3) Will "Right minus Wrong" scoring apply? Find out how 
your teacher plans to score the true-false test. Then you'll 
know whether to omit the items you really don't know or 
to guess because there's no penalty. 
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Multiple-choice questions 


These questions offer you four or five possible answers. Your 
job is to select the best answer. Even the wrong answers are gen- 
erally partly true. These half-correct answers are included to make 
you think and to show that you can recognize the most suitable 
choice. You should follow these steps in attacking a multiple- 
choice item: 


1. Read the question carefully to see what it asks. 
2. Discard or reject the choices that seem definitely wrong. 
3. Choose carefully the best among the remaining choices. 


Can you apply these three steps to the following question? 
The major job of the human heart is to: 


——(A) Keep the veins and arteries separate 
— — (B) Manufacture blood cells 

—(C) Control our spirits 

——(D) Regulate our breathing 


—( E) Maintain distribution of food and waste 


Completion questions 


Completion items have a blank space in which you must supply 
a missing word or phrase. The teacher tries to phrase the question 
to indicate clearly a certain definite answer. You have to recall or 
remember the proper term. These three tips may help you in 
filling in completion items: 


1. Watch the number of blank spaces. Two blank spaces call 
for two words, three blank spaces for three words. 


2. See if the sentence gives any clue; for example, does the 
verb call for a singular or plural form? 
3. If you can't think of the exact answer, do not leave the 


space blank. Try a less correct answer, for it may earn part 
credit. 
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Try your luck at doing these completion questions: 
In the lungs the blood exchanges —_—_—_ —————— for 
fresh oxygen. 
Niagara Falls belongs partly to the United States and partly to 


Many pioneers came westward over the 
Trail, ending in what is now the capital of New Mexico. 


Classification questions 


A classification question is just the opposite of a multiple- 
choice item. In the classification item you are given several answers 
that do fit the statement and one that does not. You job is to find 
the wrong answer, the one that does not fit the statement. Here is 
an example: 

Early (pre-Civil War) presidents of the U.S. were: 
——(A) Monroe RTH i 
—— (B) Washington 
—— (C) Harding 
—— (D) Jefferson 
—— (E) Madison 


Did you select Harding (elected 1920)? 


Matching questions 


This type features multiple answers with multiple questions. 
In the sample below there are five questions in the left-hand col- 
umn and six possible answers in the right-hand column. The object 
is to match each question with its correct answer. 


Questions Answers 
— 1. Famous for mountains A. Wisconsin 
—2. Heavy lumber industry B. Michigan 
C. Alabama 


——3. Many dairy products 

— 4. Raises much cotton D. Colorado 

—). Auto manufacturing center E. Oklahoma 
F. Washington 
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Did you match these right? The best answers are: 1-D, 2-F, 
3-A, 4-C, and 5-B. The extra answer, Oklahoma, was put in to 
keep you on your toes. It forces you to choose more carefully. With 
an extra answer you know that at least one item will not fit any- 
where. Start by reading the question first. Then look for the best 
answer to each question. If you can only use an answer once, cross 
through the answers as you use them. This helps you to keep track 
of the choices you have left. 


Rearrangement questions 


Some test questions require a series of facts to be rearranged 
in proper order. These questions are designed to test how well you 
understand relationships in time, size, or importance. Here is an 
example of a problem from U.S. history: 


Number these events in the order that they happened: 
— — California Gold Rush 

World War I 

— Spanish-American War 

Louisiana Purchase 

——Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

— Korean War 


If you're an expert in American history your answers would 
have been numbered: 2-5-4-1-3-6. In this type of question start 
by picking the easy facts first. You know that the Korean War 
took place in the 1950’s and so would be the latest event. You can 
mark that one “6” right away. Then, working backward, you 
would see that the next most recent event would be World War I. 
So you mark that one "5", After you've answered the ones you 
know, it's generally pretty easy to place uncertain items. 
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The last step 


N.. you are ready for the payoff—the grading of your test 
paper. Let's pretend we are peeking over a teacher's shoulder as 


She grades a pile of test papers. 


Scoring an cssay test 


It's Friday evening after dinner. Miss Betty Kirk, health teacher 
at Monroe School, faces three stacks of test papers, one set from 
each of the three classes that took her essay test earlier that day. 
Now she must begin the.long and rather difficult task of grading 
them. She will want to mark each one fairly, honestly, and accu- 
rately. 
First, Miss Kirk gets out her scoring key. This key is an outline 
of the points she wanted her pupils to include in the answers to 
each of the test questions. She prepared her key at the same time 
she made out the test questions. She tried to include only ques- 
tions that called for specific factual information. For instance, 


here is the first question: 
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Discuss three reasons why we need a balanced diet. For this 
question she listed the following points on her scoring key: 


1.) We need fuel foods—fats, starches, sugars. For energy to 
keep muscles and organs working. 


2.) We need growth and repair foods—proteins, as in meats, 
beans, eggs. To help increase our size and replace worn- 
out cells. 


3.) We need minerals and vitamins—as in fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products. To prevent diseases and keep our bodies in 
good working order. 


The entire question is worth 15 points; each reason properly 
listed and explained earns 5 points. Miss Kirk read each pupil's 
paper and compared its answer to her key. Complete answers re- 
ceived the full 15 points; incomplete answers rated less. 

Each of the other questions on the test was graded by the same 
sort of process. Then Miss Kirk figured a total score for each stu- 
dent by adding together all the points. 


Scoring objective tests 


An objective test, though harder to prepare, is much easier 
to score. You have probably helped grade such tests while the 
teacher read aloud the correct answers. When she grades them her- 
self she probably uses a "strip key." This is a strip of answers on 
the test sheet. With such a key each answer can be checked quickly 
and easily. 


How scores become grades 


Teachers and schools differ in their method of assigning grades. 
Whether they use percentages (like 75, 80, or 96) or letters (like 
A, B, C, D, F), grades make it possible to compare students. You 
know that a "C" on your paper puts you above those who made 
"D". You also recognize you did not do as well as those who 
earned "A" or "B", 
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But how are test scores changed into grade marks? Some 
teachers set up their standards ahead of time. A teacher may decide 
that 90 to 100 will be an "A", 80-90 will be "B", 70-80 will be 
"C", 60-70 will be "D", and anything below 60 will be "F". 

This type of system works especially well in spelling and arith- 
metic tests where you are expected to get everything correct. 


"On the curve" 


In other classes, a teacher can easily make a test so long or so 
difficult that no student will answer every question correctly. You 
will meet more and more tests like this as you go along in school. 
In these cases the teacher may decide to grade "on the curve." This 
really means "letting the students set the pace." The teacher as- 
signs grades after examining the test scores made by all the pupils. 
She does this by arranging the test scores in a tally table like this: 


SCORES ON HEALTH TEST 


Scores Falling Tally of Pupils 
Between Earning These Scores 


120-129 


110-119 


100-109 


90-99 


80-89 


70-79 
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Notice the curving line along the right of the tally marks. 
There is a bulge near the middle, showing many of the students 
made middle scores. Very few made either very high scores or ex- 
tremely low ones. This large middle group is the “pace-setter.” 
This level of scores will be considered average, or a "C" grade. The 
higher scores just above this “bulge” will be “B” and those at the 
top will be "A". Just below the middle will be "D", and further 
down becomes the "F" territory. In this way, each pupil's grade is 
determined according to the scores made by all the other pupils in 
the class. If most of the scores are in the 80's, then marks in the 
80's will be "C". But if most of the scores are in the 60's, then 
marks in the 60's will be "C." This system protects the students on 
extremely hard tests. It gives the teacher fair standards by which to 
judge grade values. : 


And in conclusion 


All of the hints and tricks you have learned about how to 
study for tests and how to take them can be summarized in a few 
basic rules. Here they are—ready to help you on all the tests that 
lie ahead. 


1. Study as you go. Don't cram all your test preparation into 
the last moment. 


2. As you study, keep your eyes open for possible test items. 
Learn to recognize the kinds of information teachers will 
ask for in tests. 


3. Read the test questions carefully. Don't lose points because 
you failed to follow directions. 


4. Plan your attack well. Outline essay answers, Do the easier 
objective items first. 

5. Read over all your answers carefully be ote turning in your 

AR TRS 

paper. Even the best students make cáreless, unnecessary 

mistakes. S/E KA 

ent and fear 

the best you can and hope for 


4-—— ^ 


6. Above all, keep calm-and confident. Excite 
will just confuse you: est 
good results. 
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. . . to help boys and girls solve their everyday problems 


YOUR HEALTH 
How You Grow 


What You Should Know 
About Smoking and Drinking 


Your Health Handbook 
Your Safety Handbook 
GETTING ALONG 


WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
Clubs Are Fun 


Guide to Good Manners 
How to Get Along with Others 
Let's Be Friends 
Lets Give a Party! 

ABOUT YOL 
All About You 
Let's Talk About Honesty 
Make Your Pennies Count 
Planning Your Job Future 
You and Your Problems 


Your Problems: How to 
Handle Them 


ABOUT YOL 
AND YOUR SCHOOL 


Getting Along in School 
High School Ahead! 
You Can Read Better 
You Can Talk Better 


ABOUT YOU 
AND YOUR HOME 


Getting Along with Parents 


Life with Brothers and Sisters 


ABOLT THINGS 
IN GENERAL 


Citizenship for Boys and Girls 
Exploring Atomic Energy 
Exploring the World of Jobs 
Exploring Your Community 
How to Read the News 

The Magic World of Books 


Politics for Boys and Girls 
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